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cuffed and cursed the Prince. He cabled his secretary that if he,
Chaliapin, had had his nose broken, there would have been news
of a tenor's funeral the next day.

Chaliapin sang another concert at the Manhattan Opera House
the first season, and made a short tour. I took him down to Wil-
liam Street one day to meet the late Arthur Brisbane, whose
column about him appeared on the front pages of Hearst papers
throughout the country.

I took him to the office of Herbert Hoover's American Relief
committee in a downtown skyscraper, where he ordered packages
of food to be sent to his family and friends at home. They showed ,
us photographs, heartbreaking scenes of starvation in the Volga
district where he was born. Chaliapin turned away to the win-
dow, where he stood looking out over the city, his eyes filled with
tears.

But his tenderness of heart never interfered in matters of money.
When I asked him to sing a Sunday concert at the Hippodrome
for the two-dollar-top audience, he demurred. His contract called
for a fee of $3,000 a concert. But the Hippodrome was so big, he
said. He would have to have $4,000.

I have been asked by my colleagues in the music business how
I expected to pay Chaliapin $3,000 a concert and come out with
a whole skin.

I was not thinking of my skin, whole or otherwise. If Chaliapin
had asked for $30,000 a concert I would have given the proposal
my serious attention. It seemed to me then that the public would
pay any amount to see and hear that great artist, as I would myself.
I was younger than I am now, and I was an incurable hero-wor-
shiper, as I have said before.

I am no less a hero-worshiper today, although I find it harder
to discover heroes worthy of my adoration. But I have learned not
to curb my own enthusiasm, but to use other measuring rods for
the public.
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